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STRAITS AND ROCK OF GIBRALTAR. 

The annexed is part of the manuscript 
journal of an intelligent individual who re- 
sided some time at Gibraltar a few years ago. 
It was written solely for the gratification of 
his friends at home, by one of whom the copy 
has been furnished, with permission to publish 
it. In one respect, its containing so much of 
the array and apparatus of war, it may be 
thought out of place in a journal advocating 
pacific principles. That, however, is a fea- 
ture inseparably connected with the nature of 
the subject, and as a graphic and glowing de- 
scription of a place and scenery so celebrated 
in both ancient and modern times, the result 
too of personal inspection, by one of our own 
countrymen, we could not hesitate in believ- 
ing that it would be read with interest by our 
readers. 


Gibraltar, Dec. 27, 1820. 


We arrived here, my dear E., on the 16th 
inst. after a rather short passage from the 
River Plate. I have already written to you 
to inform you of my arrival, and of the re- 
ception of your interesting letter, &c. I must 
now finish this long journal, as a vessel will 
sail for New York very shortly, and I think I 
can put nothing more interesting into it than 
a description of Gibraltar. When I was here 
before, my avocations were such that I saw 
few of its curiosities; but since my arrival, J 
have seen all. I was fortunate in selecting 
the only two days which we have had fit for 
the purpose. You will recollect the descrip- 
tion which I gave you of the straits in my 
first journal. They appeared far more striking 
and wonderful to me this time than they did 
then ; we passed through them with great ra- 
pidity, between the hours of twelve and four 
o’clock. The island of Tariffa on the Spanish 
side of the strait, appeared particularly inte- 
resting and romantic. There is a pretty little 
town there on the edge of the sea, and behind 
it the Spanish rocks and mountains rise to 
such an inaccessible height that they appear 
almost to overhang the town; passing on a 
little further, we approach a point which, as it 
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recedes on our left, gives us by degrees a| bay, and thence to the right on the land, 
view of the singular “ Rock of Gibraltar.” | making a complete figure S for the sake of 


Vessels bound into the Mediterranean pass 
straight on; but those bound to Gibraltar 
turn this point or cape to the left, and imme- 
diately enter the extensive bay of Gibraltar. 
This bay is in the form of a horse shoe—the 
open part connecting with the straits. It is 
about six,miles wide, and about eight miles 


edge of the bay; directly opposite the en- 
trance to this bay, and on the coast of Africa, 
about ten miles distant, a rough and appa- 
rently inaccessible mountain called Ape’s Hill, 
rears its giant head about 1600 feet above the 
sea, one could almost fancy it to be the ever 
watchful van guard of Africa, eternally frown- 
ing upon Europe, and particularly directing 
its gaze immediately into the bay of Gibraltar. 


‘looking at the north end of the rock. 





Let 
us now again, however, place ourselves in the 
bay. ‘vessels are anchored about a mile from 
the north end on the same paralle] of latitude. 


‘From this anchorage ground we have a full 


view of the town of Gibraltar, which, in the 


‘refined language of the military, is called 
from the edge of the straits to the extreme |‘ the garrison.” 


There is a level strip of 
land along the foot of the rock, bordering on 
the bay, sufficiently wide for a road along the 
town wall, and one priacipal street parallel to 
it; all the other streets enter this in one di- 
rection or other. From hence the town con- 
tinues a short way up the rock, spreading 
itself along and making a very considerable 
appearance. From the above mentioned 
street the ground, or rock, rises with great 


Supposing that you enter about the middle of| precipitancy, inaccessible except by winding 


this bay from the straits, you have the Spanish 
town of Algeziras on your left; in front, about 
five miles inland, on a height, is the town of 
St. Roque, also in Spain; behind these rise 
the mountains of Spain—making the whole 
circle on your left, in front—and thence 
stretching off to the right, and pursuing the 
course of the Spanish coast up the Mediterra- 
nean. ‘These mountains are very high, some 
of them are eternally covered with snow, and 
they form a lofty and indistinct line upon the 
horizon upon which the “ airy frost work” of 
fancy is continually creating. You will now 


have formed, my dear E., a pretty good idea|son ;” 


of the straits, the bay of Gibraltar, and the 
scenery around. [I must bring you to an ac- 
quaintance with that wonder of the world, 
‘the Rock of Gibraltar.” On your right whilst 
entering the before mentioned bay, rises, in 
lonely majesty, this celebrated rock; it is 
about three miles in length, and about three 
miles of low, sandy ground connects it with 
the main land of Spain. This neck of land 
is about half a mile in width; it is not more 
than ten feet above the level of the sea, and 
yet from this low level sand, inconceivable as 


it may be, rises the north end of the rock of| most southern of Europe. 


Gibraltar, in perpendicular grandeur, to the 
height of 1470 feet; as you stand upon the 
plain and gaze upon the height, your head 
becomes giddy with the view. On your right 
is the bay of Gibraltar, on your left the bound- 
less Mediterranean sea ; but in front you be- 
hold nothing but vast, stupendous perpendicu- 
lar rock, to which but few of the most hardy 
shrubs adhere, on which even the mountain 
goat does not attempt to clamber, and where 
nothing relieves the eye except the embra- 
sures for the cannon, which I shall hereafter 
describe. But [ have wandered.—From the 
straits I have turned to the left into the 








paths, till you attain the summit, a stupendous 
and giddy height which is often enveloped in 
clouds whilst the town basks in sunshine. 
The north end of the shore, as above de- 
scribed, is occupied by the commercial part 
of the town. In this part resides the governor, 
almost all the men of business, and a great 
part of the military; it is very thickly built, 
and I should suppose contains about 15,000 
inhabitants; the only entrances to it from 
abroad are, the land gate opening into Spain, 
and the “ water port’ gate which admits 
those who arrive in the bay into the “ garri- 
it is strongly fortified on all sides. 
These gates are at the north end; to the 
south of the town are two other land gates 
strongly fortified, which open on what is 
called the south end. After passing them a 
very different scene opens on your view; in- 
stead of the compact town and houses crowd- 
ed together with an overcharged population 
of busy people, you now step into the field of 
nature, where all is beauty, grandeur and 
quiet. From these gates the south end ex- 
tends about two miles to point Europa, which 
is the southern point of the rock, and the 
There is a great 
number of buildings and dwellings here ; on 
the shore in some farts, particularly at the 
dock yard, there is quite a town; in a great 
many parts you see beautiful cottages as they 
are called, constructed with much taste amid 
wild scenery, and many larger mansions, some 
of which have extensive gardens filled with 
fruits and flowers. The ivy and the grape 
seem to contend which shall form the most 
elegant bowers; the darksome pine and the 
“ trembling aspen” with its silvery leaf, stand 
side by side ; various species of geranium form 
lofty hedges to numerous winding gravel 
walks, which are laid out with great taste, 
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enclosing-not merely beds, but small fields of before described at the north end; we now 
the most brilliant flowers, and most beautiful' looked down on the plain from the embra- 


shrubbery, and Jeading you about to those!sures, and supposed ourselves to be elevated 


situations which are most commanding, and|about 600 feet above it, and to have more 
which present the most interesting views.}than that thickness of solid rock over our 


On two of these heights are erected elegant|heads. By a spiral staircase we descended 


pavilions, where companies may repose them-| sixty broad steps, which led us into a large 


selves whilst the eye wanders over the bay! excavation, containing several cannon, called 


and the straits, on Europe and Africa, on the| “ Cornwallis’s hall ;” we reascended the stairs, 
shipping at anchor, and perhaps fleets under) and after pursuing our route some distance 


sail; while the sound of the bugle and the| along the suite of chambers and cannon, we 


continual movements of martial bands, now} descended a similar number of spiral steps into 


among the cultivated scenes I have described,| another excavation, called “ George’s hall ;”’ 
and now winding aroiind inaccessible rocks,| the entrance into this from the stairs is equal 


suspend admiration on the charm of variety.|to the portico of a large church; from this 


Look which way you will, you see cannon and! portico we descend two long and well hewn 


all the implements of war. Near one of the! steps into the hall, which is hewn out of a 


pavilions stands a colossal statue of General} protuberance on the rock; from the embra- 
Elliott, who so bravely defended Gibraltar} sures, which I believe are five in number, 
against the combired land and naval forces] you look on the bay to the left, in front on 
of Spain, France, and Holland; he looks with| Spain, and at the Mediterranean to the right. 
a lofty countenance on Spain, and at his side} The floor of this hall is hewn as smooth as 
are the mortar, the shell, the furnace, with| marble; its ceiling is a dome in form, the 
balls and other destructive implements; pass-|apex of which I should suppose to be twenty 
ing beyond, over a rustic bridge of earth laid on| feet high. 
the branches of large trees which are planted} Its shape is the section of an oblong circle, 
in a deep ravine, you see a huge figure of/nearly resembling what we call in Philadel- 
Neptune standing upon rocks, through which|phia an octagon room. The situation of this 
torrents of rain rush from the heights, and| hall, and the views which it commands, are 
sticking his grainse, or in classical language] singularly grand and romantic. In summer, 
his trident, into a sea dragon. This was once| parties frequently send refreshments up here, 
the head of the largest ship of war Spain ever|and pass the heat of the day, where the sun 
had—taken by Lord Nelson at the battle of|has but little power. We now ascended the 
Trafalgar. Thus, my dear E. have I given you| steps, and made our exit from the third suite 
a mere outline of the inhabited part of Gibral-| of excavations at the same place at which we 
ter. It is impossible for language to give an| entered. Here our sentinel left us to wander 
adequate description of its beauties and grand| up the rock at pleasure. We had now seen 
features. the whole of the excavations, all of which are 
Let me now give you a short description] perforations of the solid rock. I endeavoured 
of my two days’ journey in search of curiosi-|to count the cannon, but the stupendous ef- 
ties. We commenced our ascent about nine| fects of human labour, and the various scenery, 
o’clock, and passed in the first place through| caused me to fail in the account. I should 
the remains of an ancient Moorish castle,| suppose their number to be upwards of fifty. 
which time and the cannon balls of the Spa-} We now continued our ascent: we left the 
niards have nearly destroyed; soon after we 
came to the residence of a commissioned/the rock, unexplored; and pressed on with 
officer with a guard, where we had to show/ great labour to the signal house, which is on 
our passports and obtain a sentinel to accom-| another summit, about three fourths of a mile 
pany us through the excavations. We con-jto the south of the other. Cannon are planted 
tinued to ascend, pausing at intervals to ob-}on both these summits. The first, I have 
serve the various, wonderful scenery which} mentioned before, is 1470 feet above the level 
presented itself to our view. ‘of the sea, and the second comes but few 
feet short of it. Here is stationed a signal 
master, with a guard and a number of signals 


Every spot we 
passed which afforded facilities for fortifica- 
tions was planted with cannon, mortars, &c.; 
after seeing a great number of these, andjto give notice of the approach of men of war, 
ascending several hundred feet of perpen | peck, transports, &c. either from the At- 
dicular height, we came to a huge rockj}lantic or Mediterranean seas. A very neat 
through which we passed by an excavated|cottage with vines, flowers, &c. and a small 
road of about fifteen feet in width, twelve} vegetable garden, is erected here. We stopped 
feet in height, and flanked on the left by}|some time to refresh ourselves, and then be- 
square chambers of about twenty feet square ;} gan a descent to some distance for the purpose 
in each of these is a large cannon pointing jof ascending to the south point of the summit 
through an embrasure of sufficient dimensions} of the rock. This is about half a mile to the 
to let it play. We travelled, as nearly as I}south of the signal house, and I judge about 
could judge, about 230 feet through this rock,| the same height. Here Gen. O’Hara erected 
and then came again into the open air; again} a tower of hewn stone, and built some fortifi- 
we entered another rock, with a similarly ex-|cations. The tower was struck by lightning, 
cavated road, chambers, embrasures, and can-|and one side of it shivered to pieces. The 
non. ‘This road I should suppose to be nearly! other remains a monument of what is called 
400 feet in length; a third excavated way,|* Gen. O’Hara’s folly.” Again we descended 
still higher than the others, received us into|for the purpose of pursuing a winding path 
the bosom of that immense height which I| which leads us to a pinnacle of the rock be- 























north pinnacle, which is the highest part of 








tween the south point and the signal house, 
and which is the only place where the rock 
is crossed by human footsteps. If I have re- 
frained from giving you a description of the 
view from the signal house and south point, 
it has been that | might sum it up here. To 
the westward you look down upon the town, 
whose streets are all open to your view, where 
men, like pigmies, are moving to and fro; 
you command the view of the south end be- 
neath, with all its walks, cottages, gardens, 
parades; to the left you see the fortress of 
Ceuta in Africa, held by the Spaniards as a 
balance to the “rock” taken from them by 
the British, the mountains of Africa, the 
straits opening into the boundless Atlantic ; 
in front, and to the right, the mountains, towns, 
and cultivated fields of Spain. But turning 
your back on these, and looking to the east, 
you see on the left, the distant mountains of 
Malaga, and to the right those of Africa, dis- 
tant, at least, 100 miles, and generally covered 
with snow— 


“In form a peak, in height a cloud, 
In texture like a hovering shroud.” 


Between them is the Mediterranean sea 
spreading into a viewless extent, and the high 
shores of the two continents gradually re- 
ceding from each other, till the eye loses 
both of them. Leaving these and turning 
your attention to the eastern side of this long 
rock, you look down upon the Mediterranean 
apparently almost beneath your fect, but in 
reality a considerable distance from you, and 
on the right and left, upon masses of perpen- 
dicular rock, which are astonishing and inde- 
scribable. The winding path which has been 
made at great expense and labour, by which 
we descended, is generally skirted by the 
palmetto and other rock shrubbery, which, 
intermingled with stones and rocks form a 
very wild appearance. Apes and monkeys in- 
habit the crevices of this uninhabitable side ; 
not a cottage is to be seen on this side of the 
rock. The small, and singularly romantic 
village of Cattalan is built at the very foot, 
and as you may say under the stupendous 
rock. But it is on the sandy shore of the 
sea, and is so close as to be washed by its 
spray. In descending the winding path above 
described, I could not but confess that it was 
the most wild and romantic scene I have ever 
viewed. After descending about 600 feet we 
came again to a small platform of artillery, 
and pursuing our only path toward the south 
end, we entered two successive excavations 
of the solid rock in situations where it was 
impossible to make any other pathway. We 
now were winding round the south end of the 
rock, elevated about midway above Point Eu- 
ropa, and came again to the western part, 
which we again ascended for the purpose of 
seeing St. Michael's cave on its side. The 
entrance to this cave is like an immense barn 
door. After passing the threshold, you are 
astonished with the vast appearance of what 
may be called the first part of the cave; you 
gaze into an extent that far surpasses the hall 
of any cathedral ; you descend into it by a 
wiuding way, and when you get to the bottom 
you look up to a ceiling of 100 to 120 fect 
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in height, with columns of petrifactions ex-| amazement. For if on the one side rocks and natural would be the sentiment, had not reli- 
tending from the roof to the floor. Here you! mountains beleaguered the heavens, on the gion passed beyond the limits of philosophy, 
are in a vast room of perhaps 200 feet diame-| other was presented a landscape of indescriba-| and bade the heart to say, ¢ God is here.’ ” 


ter; you now climb up ascents, which are) 
only accessible with torches, into the second 
part ; here the height of the ceiling is greater 
than before : the columns of petrifactions far 
more numerous, and you are only enabled to 
proceed by the light of torches, for every step 
has danger in it; there is in this part of the 
cave a small crevice in the rock above, which 
admits light; this dim light gives an indistinct 
view of a most magnificent part of the cave 
which it is impossible to explore; its long! 
spreading petrtifactions, sometimes in the form| 
of pillars, sometimes imitating the most taste- 
ful drapery, overhanging the dark gloomy and 
yawning caverns below, surpass any that I 
have ever seen of the works of nature ; wind- 
ing round these petrified pillars, where you 
are continually at the hazard of sliding into 
an abyss, you come to what may be called the 
third part of the cave; into this, as tradition 
tells, a general of the rock and a lieutenant 
of the navy have penetrated by ladders until 
the torches which they carried were extin- 
guished by the fetid air. The eye can form 
no idea of its shape or extent; we threw 
stones end heard them fora long time striking 
and reverberating from ruck to rock; we now 
returned home after travelling, as we sup- 
posed, about seven to eight miles, and being 
six hours on the journey. The next day I 
went to see some of the same scenes in an 
opposite direction. I travelled round the 
south end, and ascended the Mediterranean 
stairs, which we had descended the day be- 
fore. This is the scene of which [ am most 
particularly fond, I found it much more grand 
in ascending, and when looking up on the 
wonderful heights, which I have described, 
and down on the ocean below, [ frequently 
felt my head dizzy, and had to shut my eyes 
and cling to the rocks until I recovered my 
serenity. I again visited the cave, and found 
it even more wonderful than I before thought 
it. 


EUROPEAN SKETCHES. 
(Continued from p. 330.) 


Having arrived in the vicinity of the Alps, 
our traveller breaks forth in the following 
animated and graphic description : 

“ Tt was one of the loveliest days of August 
that I ascended the Righi. The sun shone 
with surprising brightness over the varied 
scene. Its grandeur had moreover to me the 
freshness of novelty. 1 had but lately roamed 
over the softer undulations of the south of 
Germany, and the wild and picturesque had 
therefore unknown charms for my mind. For 
several hours before reaching its bold summit, 
I had been shut up among the bristling pinna- 
cles that crowd about its ascent, with but an 
occasional glimpse of the valleys beneath, or 
the snow-capt hills above. From what lay 
around me in my way, | was looking only for 
a wild tumultuous group of rocks and moun- 
tains more broadly stretched out, when I 
should gain its airy tcp. But what I now be- 
held, filled me with unmingled delight and | 


ble softness. The Righi is the battle-line of 
rocks which separates the stern Alps from the 
softer scenery of Switzerland. It was just to 
the edge of this that I had come. 

“ Thousands of dizzy feet below, softened 
down from its native asperity by the distance | 
into the gentlest undulations, lay valleys and 
hills, spreading off to the north, like a wide 
and beautiful plain, while behind, the whole 
scene was piled up with mountains, and crags, 
and glaciers. Beneath, in sleeping loveliness, 
lay the Lake of the four Cantons; others more 
remote, were possessed of the same heaven- 
born tranquillity,—while here a silver river 
glided over the plain. Cities and villages are 
strown thickly over the scene—their bright- 
ness catching a new charm from the grand 
slopes, down which, like a brood of wild fow], 
they came to the very brink of the blue and 


| 








Thence passing into Italy, we shall select 
a few passages fiom his sketches of scenery 
in that delicious and celebrated region : 

“ Sept. 5. Left Domo d’Ossola for Baveno. 
The ride to it was a delightful one, through a 
very fertile valley, with the hills of the Simp- 
lon towering up on the one, and long ridges 
of steep hills on the other side. The vegeta- 
tion was most luxuriant—the fields abounded 
with the chestnut, the peach, the fig, and an 
astonishing variety of trees covered with rich 
foliage and fruit, producing, from the variety 
of their shades, with the vines hanging with 
full clusters of white and purple grapes, and 
the beautiful verdure of the pastures, a splen- 
did effect. This was very much heightened 
by the pretty appearance of the cots and con- 
vents and chapels on the hill sides, by the 
noble kine tranquilly browsing, and by all the 


transparent lakes, over which they preside 
with a fairy-like grace. There lay Lucerne— 
at a greater distance Zurich; while here the} 
peaceful chapel of Tell contrasted with the) 
grim and staoke-blackened battlements of the | 
tyrant of Altorf. It was night when [ again |jare brightly fair, and the atmosphere luxurious 
looked on this striking scene. But it was a/to breathe. 
night of uncommon splendour: the vast con-| “ Bavino is beautifully situated by the west 
cave above was bright with twinkling stars, |side of Lago Maggiore. , 
while the plain and lakes—the mountains and| ‘ Sept. 7. We took a boat to Sesto Ca- 
shattered pinnacles, the piles of snow and fret-|lende, a sail of about two leagues. On ar- 
ted glaciers, were silvered into finer shape by |riving at this place we came under the sharp 
the full moon, which through a mass of white |scrutiny of the Austrian government, Our 
clouds had scaled the highest heaven—and | trunks were taken to the custom-house, and 
now scattered its light triumphantly over the not only were they examined, but we also 
rejoicing earth. Never did the face of nature |compelled as usual to fee the rapacious sol- 
shine with a loftier intelligence: the whole|diery, to whom these duties are entrusted. 
seemed teeming with sentient existence.| After this we went to the officer of the police, 
Catching the inspiration of the scene, the|who treated us very politely indeed, though 
philosopher would have exclaimed ‘this is our soldier attendant did not forsake us with- 
God ;’ the Christian fraught with a higher out his booty. The town was literally swarm- 
and purer inspiration, filled with a profound ing with these gentlemen in regimentals. By 
reverence for him who ‘ established the clouds | the way, with all their swagger, in their neat 
above,’ and laid the foundations of the hills, ! uniforms, consisting of a blue coat and white 
would have exclaimed with holy ecstacy, ‘God |pantaloons, they are fine looking fellows. 
is here,’ and ‘ he made it.’ After having despatched these matters, we 
** Mount Blanc. Nothing is more impres-|started in a voiture for Milan. ‘The ride was 
sive than this view. You are shut out from |pleasant; the country as usual, extremely rich, 
all the world by mountains. You look behind |and abounding in all kinds of fruits. The vil- 
you to the east, and there in billowy masses |lages and towns thickly scattered along the 
rise the mountains in long and knotty chains; |route were bright and pretty. Near Somma, 
on each side are sharp, bleak rock, while be-|a small town on the route, we were shown 
hind, with all its boldness of peaks, and bright-|an old cypress tree, which is said to date back 
ness of glaciers, Mount Blanc, (the mists and |several centuries before the Christian era. 
clouds, now enveloping, now scattered round |Near Somma, Hannibal, after having crossed 
its top,) towers with imposing grandeur over | the Alps, encountered and taught Scipio the 
the circling and soft valley at its base. On |lessons of wisdem and caution, which proved 
this spot stands a solitary but neat cabin, oc-|so fatal in the end to his great adversary. 
cupied by two beings, with nothing but the} “ As twilight approached, our postilion cau- 
wild hills around, and heaven above them. |tioned us to watch the baggage behind the 


life which the peasantry among the vineyards, 
with their baskets, or in their fields watching 
their cattle, or moving along the road-path, 
with bundles of sheaves, or panniers of fruit, 
can lend to such a scene, where the heavens 





This rather adds to, than destroys the unity 
of the scene. How sublime! It was in the 
silent contemplation of such a scene, that the 
philosopher exclaimed, who can doubt that 
‘ God is the soul of the universe? Pernicious 
as this doctrine undoubtedly is, with that 
depth of sense which seeming to sit upon 
each peak, and with one intelligence, speak- 
ing through its light and shade, with one 
feeling connecting the whole together, how 


carriage, as that route was much infested with 
banditti. We saw none, but the reports which 
afterwards reached us, fully supported his as- 
sertion; though we laughed as we passed the 
Simplon, enquiring whether there were any 
more banditti, &c. yet the very day after, up- 
on one road just in its vicinity, there were no 
less than seventeen carriages robbed, and in 
the conflicts which ensued, several lives lost. 
When we entered Milan, for a street or two 
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it had a very gay appearance, being beautifully | Apennines. Not far distant from the hills of|the ceremonies. During the service two silver 
illuminated with painted lanterns. But soon| Tyrol, was a fine lake, with here and there its|plates of the richest workmanship and nearly 
we were plunged into the gloom of narrow| pretty village. two feet in diameter were handed round, upon 
and almost unlighted streets. Few persons} ‘“ Sept. 13. Left Brescia for Verona. Passed} which a considerable sum was collected; even 
appeared in this apparently solitary city, ex-| over a delightful country, more diversified than |some gold pieces were placed upon it. In the 
cept where at every corner, peering from his| the early part of the day before. ‘The route|evening the Piazza di St. Marco was a scene 
box, or his arms glittering by some column,| passed by Lago Garda, anciently Lago Benacus, | of great brilliancy, the cafés illuminated, the 
under the full moon, stood the stern sentinel| mentioned by Virgil, as particularly tempestu-|piazzas filled with persons elegantly dressed, 
at his night watch. ous. The view from the hotel is peculiarly|sitting on sofas and chairs, and the square 
“ Sept. 8. This day being the féte of the| fine,—of the lake with its island and boats, and|thronged with gentlemen and ladies, while a 
Virgin’s birth-day, the shops were all closed.| high green waves, surrounded on the one side |large military band performed the most splen- 
I visited the cathedral. If the outside was] by a plain, mellow with fruit, on the other two, |did airs of the best masters. In some of the 
impressive, the interior was certainly not less} with a tumultuous extent of mountains. Ar-|cafés, or strolling leisurely up and down the 
so, with its massive columns of marble, its| rived at Verona. piazzas, were groups of the proud dark look- 
delicate fret-work roof, white as the purest} ‘ Sept. 15. I have just arrived, by the ca-|ing Turks, in their red or dark robes, their red 
ivory, its abundance of statues and paintings,| nal packet from Padua, at a small town about|caps or white folded turbans, silk hose and red 
and the splendour of its altars. The pomp of| five miles from Venice, which with all its tow-|slippers, with unchanging gravity smoking their 
its priests, whose white robes glittered with| ers and domes is plainly visible at a distance. | cigars or puffing the luxuriant smoke from their 
gold, received a new attraction when seen| Here we were surrounded by gondoliers anxi-|curling pipes.” 
among the columns of the temple-like altar,| ous to convey us to the city. Our passports 
softened down by the white smoke that curled} were taken from us, and a certificate received 
up from the rich censer. The effect of this,}to be presented to the police, within tweny- 
with the measured motion of the priests, is| four hours, under pain of punishment. Among 
certainly very soothing and subduing to the} our company are two Capuchins, dressed in 
feelings, and [ can well understand how in|rough coats, bound with a girdle of rope; 
breathing such an air, amid such scenes, one| having their beads and crosiers, and sandals 
may mistake his sensations for those of devo-| strapped to their feet. ‘They seem to borrow a 
tion and piety. It is the nature of man to| deeper show of gravity from their long beards, 
materialise religion ; many other sects than} which flow down to their breasts. 1 was struck 
catholics do this ; but it is peculiarly natural| with the lightness of the numerous slender 
so to do, with the rites and ceremonies of|shallops, (not unlike those of our Indians, 
this church. Do the catholics repose confi-| though of greater length,) which shoot through 
dence in saints, paintings, and marbles? Let/the water with incredible speed. 
a person visit Milan, and at least of that place} ‘+ After crossing the Adriatic we entered 
he will have no difficulty in determining :—| Venice. When you enter the grand canal you 
there you see crowds bowing and kneeling} see houses of more splendour than before, 
at the shrines of the Virgin, around the se-| though their splendour is of a melancholy kind, 
pulchre of St. Carlo Borromeo, of whom the|as they are fast falling to decay. 
church is the splendid tomb. Here you see}  Sept.16. Visited the Greek church. The 
these poor zealots rubbing their beads upon! number of persons present rather greater than 
the cold marble figures, as if there was effi-) usual in the Roman churches. ‘They were 
cacy in the decaying canvas, or the senseless / principally disposed at the sides of the church 
marble. and by the door, at a considerable distance 
Sept. 11. The country little, or rather,| from the altar. It was highly ornamented with 
except upon the horizon, not at all diversified| splendid crosses, and with many figures and 
by undulations, still presents a wonderful con-| paintings. ‘The altar was separated from the 
trast to the wide extent of plains over which| body of the house by a partition with three 
the weary eye travels in France. The variety} doors, veiled by red curtains, which at times 
of vineyards, and of various cultivation, renders} were open, and at times closed. Behind these 
every spot along the road enchanting. The|the venerable priests with their long gray 
villages and towns on the route are peculiarly| beards flowing down upon their red garments, 
neat and pretty; there is usually one long} partook of the sacrament, occasionally repeat- 
street, at right angles with one or two others| ing sentences in a language which sounded to 
shorter ; the whole overtopped by the small! me like the Greek, though I could not fairly 
tower of its churches. ‘This, with here andjcatch any words. The people accompanied 
there some gray old Roman column or relic,| them apparently in the devoutest manner, bow- 
with the rich cultivation of the fields, the occa-| ing lower and lower until they almost reached 
sional passage of a carriage, and the merry|the ground. When the veils were drawn the 
trip of the harvesters, renders it far from) first time, a priest clothed in black robes, his 
monotonous. hoary beard flowing over his breast, came for- 
* Arrived at Coccaglio. Visited the church,| ward and offered short prayers or exhortations. 
which had a very pretty front with a fine fresco,} When they were drawn the second time, a 
as is quite common in Italy. The frescoes on) young priest in a dismal monotonous kind of 
the wall tolerably good. Ascended a hill in| howl, chanted apparently a hymn, at the con- 
the vicinity which commands a remarkably ex-| clusion of which four youths in red robes and 
tensive prospect of champaign country, under!caps, bearing waxen torches, moved slowly 
a beautiful state of cultivation, and prettily| through one of the doors, and formed in a line 
diversified by towns and villages. At a short) before the red curtains of the middle one. This 
distance to the north lay the Tyrolese hills, not| was slowly withdrawn and the high priest, as 
unlike those of Scotland ; while at the south,' he seemed to be, having finished his perform- 
dimly seen through the silver vapour of the! ances at the altar, turned round and repeatedly 
horizon, runs a line of shadows formed by the| crossed and blessed the audience, which closed 















































We are requested to insert the following, 
not only as an acknowledgment to the liberal 
donor, but as an encouragement to others: — 


It is with regret I observed in “ The Friend”’ 
of Saturday, that the funds of the Coloured 
Infant School are very low at this time, and 
insufficient for the keeping up an institution 
that is doing so much good. I hope its situa- 
tion only requires to be known, to bring for- 
ward charitably disposed Christians to assist 
in relieving the present distress. I send en- 
closed twenty-five dollars, which please receive 
from A Friend to the Institution. 

To Saran H. Yarnatt. 


The committee who have the care ‘of the 
boarding school at Westtown, are in want of 
a teacher to take charge of the boys’ mathe- 
matical schoo!—also, a well qualified female 
teacher for one of the girls’ arithmetical 
schools. Apply to Thos. Stewardson, Arch st. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting House, in Laurens, 

Otsego county, N. Y. on the 9th ult., Aten Taner, 
son of Charles Taber, to Apicair, daughter of Natha- 
niel Niles, of Onconta. 
, at Friends’ Meeting House, in New street, 
Philadelphia, on third day, the 29th ult., Grorcr Jones, 
to Exizazetu, daughter of the late Joseph Scattergood, 
deceased, all of this city. 


re 


Diep, at Stanford, Dutchess county, state of New 
York, on the 15th of seventh month, Saran H. Mar- 
riot, daughter of Richard and Elizabeth Marriot, in 
the 25th year of her age, after a severe illness of nine 
days. 











, at her residence, in Mansfield, Burlington 
county, N. J. on the 28th ult., Mary Curtis, relict of 
the late Jonathan Curtis, having nearly completed the 
seventy-second year of her age. To a strong and cul- 
tivated understanding and manners bland and concilia- 
tory, was added the superior adornment of a meek 
and quiet spirit. Her illness was severe and of few 
days’ continuance, but her mind was composed and 
peaceful. She remarked, in substance to her sister, 
that her Lord and Saviour had been her confidence 
and stay in seasons that were past, and that she could 
trust in him still. 

——, at his residence in Lancaster county, Pa. on 
the 2lst of the seventh month last, Jonn Ferrer, an 
elder of Sadsbury monthly meeting, in the ninety-fifth 
year of his age. He had been in the station of an 
elder for more than forty years, and was favoured to 
enjoy good health, even to extreme old age, so that he 
was able to get out to meetings, until about two years 
previous to his death. 
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Reflections on the Importance of a Religious} 
Life, offered to the younger members of the 
Society of Friends. 

(Continued from page 335.) 
Il. 

Having thus briefly glanced at some of the 
leading doctrines of the gospel, I would offer 
a few observations more especially applicable 
to our own religious body. 

1 have long believed that it has been in the 
ordering of Divine Providence, that we were 
gathered, and have been continued as a dis- 
tinct Christian community. Our early Friends 
were enlightened by the light of Christ, to see 
that the apostacy from primitive Christianity 
had spread further than the reformers who 
went before them had acknowledged; and I] 
believe that through the shinings of this light 
upon their understandings, they received and 
acted upon those views and practices of the 
Christian religion which distinguished them 
from other professors of the name of Christ, 
and which have ever since been maintained 
amongst us. 

In simple dependence upon him as their 
leader and teacher, and in accordance with 
their views of the spiritual character of Divine 
worship, given in the New Testament, they 
separated from others, met in silence, each to 
worship God in the temple of his own heart, 
and were, we cannot doubt, enabled in this 
way to worship him acceptably. Even when 
no words were uttered, they were made sensi- 
ble that the Lord is nigh unto all that call 
upon him, to all that call upon him in 
truth. As they were not taught in the New 
Testament that human learning is a needful 
qualification for the ministry of the gospel, 
they acknowledged those only in that sacred 
office, whom they believed to be called of the 
Lord to the work; and through the immediate 
operation of the Holy Spirit, men and women 
among them were qualified to speak to ex- 
hortation, edification, and comfort. 

Finding, on scriptural authority, that in our 
Lord’s charge to his apostles, when he sent 
them forth to preach the gospel, his command 
was, freely (or gratuitously) ye have received, 
freely give, they conscientiously refused to re- 
ceive pay for preaching. ‘They accepted not 
that system of the Christian religion which was 
imposed upon them by the civil government, 
hence they felt it to be their duty to withdraw 
from its ministers, and not by their conduct in 
any way to countenance the compulsory main- 
tenance of them, believing that if they did so, 
they should contribute toa violation of this in- 
junction of our Lord. There were many 
things in the ecclesiastical establishment of 
that day from which they wholly dissented, and 
they felt themselves called of the Lord to bear 
a public testimony against them, and against 
all unchristian interference with the rights of 
conscience. They patiently submitted to the 
consequences of this course of proceeding, 
severe and cruel as they were. In acting 
thus, they did not consider that they were 
violating the apostolic charge, to obey the civil 
magistrate, because that exhortation, in their 
view, applied to his temporal, and not to any 
religious authority. 

As the plain command of our Lord is, Swear 


not at all, they accepted the words in their ob- 
vious and extensive meaning; and because they 
were uttered by Him who is given to be head 
over all things to his church, they relied on 
his divine aid in enduring all the hardships and 
grievous sufferings which ensued, upon a sted- 
fast ddherence to his injunction. ‘The main- 
tenance of this testimony led them to sei a 
high value upon truth-speaking, and gave them 
purer views of the morality of the gospel. 

Jesus Christ came to proclaim peace on 
earth and good-will to men; they therefore 
sought to live in peace with all men; and love, 
harmony and brotherly kindness conspicuously 
prevailed among them. He taught them to 
love their enemies; they therefore would not 
take up arms, or fight on any occasion: they 
abstained from the many political commotions 
of the times in which they lived: they confided 
in Divine protection, and experienced it in a 
remarkable manner: they trusted in the Lord 
and were not confounded. 

In the gospel we are taught to deny our- 
selves, to take up the cross, to love not the 
world, nor the things that are in the world. 
Hence they thought it consistent with this 
denial, with this taking up of the cross, with 
avoiding the love of the world, not to follow 
its spirit and its vain and fluctuating fashions, 
not to adopt complimentary, flattering modes 
of expression, inconsistent with truth and 
Christian simplicity: hence arose their prac- 
tices in speech, behaviour, and apparel. 

Our early Friends believed that all typical 
and figurative observances were for ever 
abolished, by the coming of the Lord Jesus in 
the flesh; that the dispensation of the gospel 
is spiritual; and that the kingdom of God is 
righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 

















































the New Testament, they did not apprehend 
that either water baptism, or partaking of the 
bread and wine, constitute an essential part of 
the religion of Christ, instituted by him as or- 
dinances, to be kept in all ages of his church; 
they therefore did not adhere to these practices. 

These views, by which our Society is dis- 
tinguished from many of our fellow Christians, 
have been upheld from the days of our early 
Friends to the present tine, in a simple de- 
pendence upon the help of the Holy Spirit. 
May they ever be maintained amongst us, and 
in the same dependence ! 

Many of our dear and honoured Friends in 
former times, and others who are still living, 
have yielded, in faith, to the guidance of the 
Spirit of Truth; and have in a remarkable 
manner, through the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, partaken of, and been sustained by this 
heavenly influence. Hence I do earnestly de- 
sire, that faith in the convictions of the Holy 
Spirit, and in bis guidance and government, 
may be sought after and increase amongst us; 
and that obedience may be yielded to all his 
manifestations. It is our duty to exercise a 
right understanding in the fear of the Lord, 
even in religious matters. We may be ex- 
posed to delusion; but humility, a filial fear of 
God, a correct view of Holy Scripture, and a 
sense of the subtle, transforming insinuations 
of the devil, are strong safeguards against it. 
But what a blessed privilege it is to be weaned 


from all undue dependence on instrumen- 
tal help; to be brought, through faith and 
obedience, to that single trust in the Lord, in 
which we can humbly and reverently feel, 
that in the Lord Jehovah is everlasting 
strength; in which, however undeserving of 
such great mercy, we can, from heartfelt ex- 
perience, believe that these words of the Lord 
Jesus do, in their spiritual import, apply to 
us: ** My sheep hear my voice, and | know 
them and they follow me; and I give unto 
them eternal life ; and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any man pluck them out of my 
hand.”” Be persuaded to believe and to act 
upon the belief, that this happy condition may, 
as you persevere, and faint not, be attained by 
every one of you. 


If. 


It is my earnest desire, my dear young 
friends, that having been taught that the true 
worship of God cometh only from the heart, 
you may gladly resort to our religious meet- 
ings at the appointed seasons, and under a 
reverent sense of the purity and holiness of 
him whom you profess to serve, seek to pre- 
sent yourselves before him in solemn silence, 
to be of those who fulfil, in a spiritual sense, 
the words of the psalmist, “ The eyes of all 
wait upon thee,” and to partake from him of 
the subsequent declaration, ‘* Thou givest 
them their meat in due season.”’ As we se- 
cretly confess our sins unto him, and ask for 
the forgiveness of them, for the sake of Jesus 
Christ, and beg for the renewings of the Holy 
Ghost, the soul is tendered and contrited be- 
fore the Lord, and in his own time some 
sense is granted of the continuance of his 


Ghost. And after a careful examination of| mercy, either by the immediate extension of 


his love, by the ministry of the word, or b 
the application of some portion of Holy Writ. 

May you be earnestly concerned then, in 
religious meetings, to be abstracted from 
worldly cares and cogitations, to worship God 
in spirit and in truth. May you guard against 
indolence, carelessness, or irreverence as to 
the things of religion, and strive to know your 
thoughts brought into captivity to the obe- 
dience of Christ. So great is the goodness 
of our Heavenly Father, that he at times 
grants to those who thus present themselves 
before him, an inward sense of his continued 
mercy and providence. And when he, the 
Lord Almighty, confers upon our souls an 
evidence of his love and of his watchful care 
—which whilst we accept it in humility, we 
feel that it would be ingratitude not to be- 
lieve to come from him—what more can we 
desire; is it not worth patiently, perseveringly, 
labouring after? 

I know from painful experience, that the 
state of which I have written is not always 
arrived at, so that I can feelingly address my- 
self to others. ‘he wanderings and imagina- 
tions of the mind, thoughtlessness, and a want 
of due reverence to that gracious Being in 
whose presence we are more especially as- 
sembled, may divert the attention from the 
true object of worship; but as the soul is 
again turned unto him in humiliation and 
prostration, he graciously regards it for good, 
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and answers the prayer of the penitent and 
the humble. 

An individual earnestness of soul before 
the Lord appears to me most strictly to accord 
with that dependence upon him which Holy 
Scripture so abundantly teaches: * My soul, 
wait thou upon God, my expectation is from 
him.”” ‘“ And now, Lord, what wait I for? 
my hope is in thee.” ‘ All my fresh springs 
are in thee.’’ ‘Thou wilt keep him in per- 
fect peace whose mind is stayed on thee, be- 
cause he trusteth in thee.” “ Labour not for 
the meat that perisheth, but for that meat 
which endureth unto everlasting life.” “I 
am the bread of life; he that cometh to me 
shall never hunger.” ‘He that drinketh of 
the water that | shall give him shall never} 





is said, to judge of it merely by their reason- 
ing powers, it is not to be expected that they 
will be edified. 

I have been instructed in observing in the 
| exercise of the gifts of the ministry, a diver- 
sity of administration which I believe to have 
proceeded from the same Lord. In tender- 
ness and love 1 would here advert to the care 
that is needful as to commenting upon what 
may have been offered : the good which might 
have been designed to be thus conveyed in 
our religious meetings, may by this means be 
very soon lost. At the same time it is my 
earnest wish that this charge of the apostle 
may be ever observed amongst us: “If any 
man speak, let him speak as the oracles of 


waiting upon God, are ready to criticise what| 









Saviour of men, and be brought to feel that 
with him are hid all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge; that it is indeed an invaluable 
blessing to draw nigh unto God through him, 
and to derive all their strength through him. 
May we be kept so humble, so little, in our 
own estimation, as to know the gospel pro- 
mise applied to us individually: ‘ All thy 
children shall be taught of the Lord, and 
great shall be the peace of thy children.” 


(To be continued.) 





HENRY ERSKINE. 

The subjoined extract is derived fron “An- 
ecdotes of Ejected Ministers” in the “ York- 
shireman”’ of fifth month, 1834. 

“His father, who was descended of the 


thirst ; but it shall be in him a well of water,| God ; if any man minister, let him do it as of} honourable family of Marr, had three and 


springing up unto everlasting life.” | the ability which God giveth ;” and may those 
This single eye unto God, through faith in| who preach amongst us, be concerned to do 


thirty children, of which this Henry was one 
of the youngest. He was ejected in Nor- 


his beloved Son, so much the theme of the] it in the demonstration of the spirit and of|thumberland, by the act of uniformity, from 


sacred volume, should, in my apprehension,; power. But it has often happened in our 
if we act consistently with our profession, be| Society, that under the baptism of the Holy 
the moving cause of our religious proceedings, | Ghost, the unlearned have been qualified, 
as members of our Christian Society. As)|though their discourses were unadorned by 
these views are received and acted upon, they | human art or study, to awaken the sinner, and 
lead from looking unto any man as a needful | to bring him unto Christ. It is with a broken 
guide in the way of life and salvation; and alent a contrite spirit that the Lord condescend- 
we come direct to Christ, we shall grow in| eth to dwell; and such is his love, that as this 
grace, and be ingrafted into him, the true and| prevails in our meetings for worship, the 
living vine. In every effort for your reli-| hearer is not ready to try the ministry by the 
gious improvement, constantly bear in mind,| standard of his own wisdom, he is not dis- 
that unless it brings you more under the gr leemponsd or perplexed if he thinks what is 
vernment of Christ, the full benefit of such} delivered is not adapted to his own individual 
efforts is not derived. It is the power of the| edification. 

Lord which not only converts but purifies the} I would willingly encourage in every one 
soul; and a gentle, humbling sense of that| of my young friends, a deep religious travail 
power may be, and often is lost, through al of soul for their growth in grace and in the 
creaturely activity in the things of religion.| knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
In the economy of Divine Providence, a} Christ—in that knowledge which is life eter- 
growth in the spiritual life does not appear to|nal. As this spiritual exercise is maintained 
be ordinarily very rapid; in grace, as in na-| in the fear of the Lord, as the natural will and 
ture, we see that as the advance is steady, it| the powers of the mind are subjected to the 
becomes most durable and substantial, and power of God, as spirit, soul, and body are 


there is the greatest fitness for service and) offered to his disposal, a holy reverence of| Erskine of Sheffield, in the same town. 


usefulness in the church. | Him is produced ; and under a solemn sense 
As we are preserved humble and serious,| of the nature of his service, of the unworthi- 
in bowedness of spirit before the Lord, in our! ness of the creature, and of his manifold in- 
asseinblies for Divine worship, we are most} |firmities and transgressions, the secret cry is 
likely to be prepared to join in public prayer,| raised, Help me and preserve ine, O God of 
when rightly uttered, or to be edified by the} my salvation. In this lowly state an inward 
ministry which we may hear. The offerings | devotedness to the Lord is experienced, a 
of those who may be called to exercise such| godly care prevails that the work of religion 
gifts amongst us, are not to be judged of as the| may be maintained by purity of life and con- 
mere productions of the human understanding. ‘vention, rather than by a high profession 
The ministry which our religious Society|before men. ‘Through his goodness, his own 
acknowledges, is that which comes from the| works brought forth in the heart by the power 
immediate influence of the Holy Spirit; which|of his spirit, praise him; and from a deep 
is not to be prepared or premeditated in the} sense of the treachery and deceitfulness of 
wisdom of man, but to be delivered to the) the natural man, there is a fear of falling by 
congregation, through the fresh unfoldings of| the hand of the enemy, ard at the same time 
the Spirit of Truth. Those who are rightly | be humble trust in Him who hath overcome 
called to preach the gospel, and it is a great/ the world and all the powers of the devil. 
blessing to have such as are so called, have a} To such the Holy Scriptures are indeed 
strong claim on the sympathy of their friends. | precious and delightful ; they rejoice to medi- 
They often begin to speak in weakness and | tate on the law of the Lord, to exercise their 
in fear, having but little before thein to com-| understandings on that law in his fear, and to 
municate ; but as they are concerned to pro-| dwell upon his promises in a humble trust 
ceed in the fear of the Lord and in his coun-| that they may be fulfilled in their blessed ex- 
sel, they are enabled to minister spiritual food | | perience. Feeling an increasing sense of 
to many who hear them. But if the hearers,| their own helplessness and sinfulness, they 
instead of being found themselves humbly | will flee for refuge and for succour to the 





the living of Cornhill. 

“This good man met with several very re- 
markable providences in the course of his 
life, of which I have an account from his son. 
When he dwelt at Dryburgh, after his eject- 
ment, he and his family were often in great 
straits. Once particularly, when they had 
supped at night, there remained neither 
bread, meal, flesh, nor money in the house. 
In the morning the young children cried for 
their breakfast, and their father endeavoured 
to divert them; and did what he could, at the 
same time, to encourage himself and his wife 
to depend on that Providence which giveth 
to the young ravens, when they cry for food. 
And while he was thus engaged, a country 
fellow knocked hard at the door, and called 
for some one to help him off with his load. 
Being asked whence he came and what he 
would have, he told them he came from the 
Lady Raeburn with some provisions for Mr. 
Erskine. They told him he must be in a mis- 
take, and that it was more likely to be Mr. 
Ile 
replied no—for he knew what he said—that 
he was sent to Mr. Henry Erskine. They 
took the sack from him, and found it well 
filled with flesh and meal for the relief of the 
whole family; which gave him no small en- 
couragement to depend upon his bountiful 
benefactor in future straits of that nature. 

* At another time, being in Edinburgh, he 
was so reduced that he had but one and 
halfpence in his pocket, and was ashamed 
to go to a public house to call for any thing, 
therefore walked the streets. While he was 
in this condition, one came to him in a coun- 
tryman’s habit, and asked if he was not Mr. 
Henry Erskine. He told him he was, and 
asked his business. I have, replied he, a 
letter for you, which he accordingly delivered, 
and in it were enclosed seven Scots duca- 
toons, with these words written, ‘ Sir, receive 
this from a sympathising friend. Farewell.’ 
He was very desirous to know from whom 
this money came—but the man got away, and 
he never could learn who his benefactor was. 

“ Another time, being in great want of mo- 
ney in a journey on foot, he found two half 
crowns by the road side, which relieved his 
present need. 
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«“ The manner of his end was remarkable. tion, which seldom exceeds one story above | key. The civil code of the country contains 
Finding his end draw near, he, having set his| the ground-floor, is made of wood. We are! many curious laws on this head. It pro- 
house in order, called for his children, and of speaking here of the better kind of houses, | claims as a sin against God and man, the re- 
nine that were living six were present. With |for the common abodes are built almost en-) fusing to supply one’s neighbour with water,— 
a kind of heavenly authority he exhorted |tirely of lath and plaster, and light timber. /it gives a liberal right of property in land to 
them to cleave to the Lord with full purpose|The use of such materials may account for| those who dig a well, discover a spring of wa- 
of heart ; declaring, that the advantages {of|the destructive fires so common in Turkey. /|ter, or make either a subterranean conduit or 
serious religion, and true holiness, did in-|These fires frequently owe their origin to the|an aqueduct; and, at the same time, the reli- 
finitely outweigh all the hardships and diffi-|discontents of the people, who have long| gious code allots honours little short of saint- 
culties that possibly could attend it. And|adopted this irrational mode of showing their|ship to such as prove benefactors to mankind 
as a dying father, he gave his testimony to|political feelings. Many of them, however,|in this sense. 
the goodness and ways of God: assuring them|are accidental, and are easily to be under-| The ground-floor of gentlemen’s houses is 
that as he never had, so more especially he |stood, by remembering that the ‘Turks use no/| generally given up entirely to the kitehen, of- 
did not then repent of any hardships he had |fire-places as we do, but warm themselves in| fices, and the servants and dependants. A 
endured in his master’s service. I know,|winter by placing shallow dishes of burning| broad open staircase, built invariably of wood, 
added he, I am going to heaven: and if you|jcharcoal under a sort of table called a tan-|leads to the Diwan-khané, which is a broad 
follow my footsteps, you and I shall have a{dour, which is made of wood and covered by|corridor or saloon, open in front, and com- 
joyful meeting there, ere long. And having ja stuffed cotton cloth or coverlet, and conse-|manding the court and access to all the men’s 
thus encouraged them to engage in the ser-|quently, like the flooring, matting, and nearly|rooms of the upper apartment. In most in- 
vice of the Lord, he called them, one after |all the materials of their apartments, very com- | stances this corridor runs the length, and some- 
another, from the eldest to the youngest, to|bustible. Now, not only is this brasier or pan} times round three sides of the house, though it 
kneel down on his bedside; and taking them |liable to be upset, but, through negligence, |is not always of the same level; but, in many 
in his arms, he solemnly engaged them to be|pieces of ignited charcoal, used by the Turks] cases, rises or sinks, the communication along 
servants to the God of Abraham, Isaac, and|(who, when within doors, are almost always) the whole line or lines being kept up by means 
Jacob, and his own God; and to keep his|smoking) to light their pipes, are often let fall|of stairs, which occasionally give a capricious 
ways, as ever they would look him (their fa-|upon the floor, and at times prove sufficient |but rather picturesque effect. At the angles 
ther) in the face at the great day of the Lord. |to set fire to the house. But whether arising | and elevated points, this open corridor is gene- 
And thereupon he blessed them; and com-|from accident or design, these conflagrations|rally ornamented with projecting kiosks, in 
mitting his family to Providence, he com-|are invariably dreadful, should a strong wind | which the domestics in immediate attendance, 
mended his own spirit into the hands of his}blow when they happen. Several times withinjor persons waiting to have audience of the 
covenanted God.” Catamy. the last half century nearly the whole of Con-| master of the mansion, lounge and smoke their 
a stantinople, with the exception of the mosques|pipes. ‘These kiosks are prettily painted; the 
: and the few strong stone buildings, has been| prevailing colours are blue, green, yellow and 
HOUSES IN TURKEY AND EGYPT. [reduced to ashes. red;—the designs are in the style we call ara- 
The private dwellings in Turkey, and in} On entering within the gates of a Turkish}besque. Their front panels, as well as parts 


Egypt, generally present no external appear-|or an Egyptian gentleman's house, the scene|of the interior walls of the house, are some- 
ance of beauty or splendour, however great|certainly improves, and often, by its light-jtimes adorned with paintings of landscape, 
may be the wealth or exalted the rank of their| ness, airiness, and gaiety, the interior forms) fruits, and flowers, Lut representations of the 
occupants. Even at Constantinople, with the}a striking contrast with the dull, sombre ex-| human form are very rarely tolerated. 
exception of the seraglio,(or palace of the sul-|terior. The architectural decorations, the ar-}_ The upper or grand apartment is strictly 
tan,) the summer palace on the Bosphorus,|ticles of luxury and ornament that would| divided into two, the line of demarcation be- 
and two or three mansions occupied by sul-|offend the scruples of the people and the|tween which is sacred. One of these divi- 
tanas or princesses of the imperial family, |jealous eye of government, if exposed without, | sions, called the Salemlik, is occupied by the 
there is scarcely a house at all striking fromjare often found collected and united with no| master of the house, his sons, &c., and is 
its extent, elevation, or architecture. By ajunsparing hand within. open to all male servants and visiters; the 
precept of their religion, all displays of this} An open court, often in spite of the law,|other, called the harem, which word signifies 
sort are confined to the mosques or temples, | paved with beautiful marble slabs, and always,|a “ holy place,” is devoted to the women, and 
their hospitals, colleges, and other works of| when the weather is fine, partially covered with | entrance into it is interdicted to all men. In 
public utility. In the strict letter of the law,| matting of pretty variegated patterns, of which|some of the large mansions there is a sort of 
indeed, no dwelling-houses whatever ought to|the best is made in Syria and Egypt,—shelving|neutral ground between the two:—this is 
exceed a certain low elevation, and all ought|terraces, and parterres of flowers round parts|called Mabeinn (literally “ between two’’); 
to be built entirely of wood. The Koran also|jof this court, and gaily painted alcoves, galle-| but none save the father of the family enjoys 
prescribes extreme simplicity, and the ab-|ries, pillars, and the hanging roofs of the apart-|access even here. ‘The rooms of reception in 
sence of carving, gilding, and every kind of| ments, flanking the court in other parts, furnish|the Salemlik that open upon the great corri- 
ostentatious ornament, in the interior of|very pleasing features to the picture; and if,as|dor are frequently spacious, seldom very 
houses. But this and sundry other clauses of|is very commonly the case, a marble fountain) lofty, and always exceedingly plain and de- 
their sumptuary laws are commonly infringed |shoots up its little columns, and the water|void of ornament, except in the ceiling, the 
by the wealthier Mohammedans. plashes in a marble basin in the centre of the|sofas, and the carpets, or mats, on the floor. 
The outside of a house in Turkey and|yard, and a few tall trees partially shade both} The walls are painted of a plain, light, uni- 
Egypt seldom offers any thing to the passing|the house and the open space, the locality is|form colour; over the door there is a framed 
eye except dead walls, with here and there ajtruly refreshing and delightful. In the coun-| inscription, in large black letters, or in letters 
gazebo, (or window latticed in the fashion of|try mansions of the rich Mussulmans, the en-|of gold, taken from the Koran; the name of 
female convents in catholic countries,) and,|closed court or square is often very large, and|God or Mahomet in Arabic, and the toughra 
in the front of the house, a large folding-door}is adorned with a variety of small detached| or monogram of the reigning sultan, done in 
with a shah-nishin, or balcony, completely |kiosks or summer-houses, flower-beds, shrub-| black, red, or gold letters, are sometimes 
covered with trellis-work, and rendered al-jberies, and with several fountains of pure! found in two or three places on the superfices 
most impervious to sight. The houses are|sparkling water. But water, so essential to| of the walls. There is no tapestry, no fanciful 
never numbered—there are no name-plates|comfort in a warm climate, and indispensable| paper; and paintings and engravings never 
on the doors, no inscriptions or armorial |to the observances of the Mohammedan reli-| impart the beauty and interest we are accus- 
bearings on the walls. ‘These walls are gene-|gion, which prescribes frequent ablutions, is| tomed toin England. A divan, or a continuous 
rally built up to the height of the first story |liberally supplied even in the houses of the| sofa, low and very broad, runs round three 
with stone or brick—the rest of the construc-| poor, or is close at band in most parts of Tur-} sides of the room, and this is the only sta- 
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tionary piece of furniture. There are no 
chairs, no footstools, no detached ottomans, 
no tables, no book-cases, no looking-glasses ; 
in short, there is not one of those numerous 
articles of convenience, luxury, or ornament, 
that are met with in most respectable English 
houses. His broad easy sofa is almost every 
thing to the in-door Turk ; he sits on it, cross- 
legged, during the day, smoking his chibouk, 
receiving his visiters, or despatching his bu- 
siness. If he has to write, he requires neither 
table, desk, nor portfolio: he merely places 
his sheet of paper on his knees, and so scrawls 
with his strong reed pen. He takes his cof- 
fee and sherbet on the sofa, and when he has 
to dine or sup, a pewter tray, supported on a 
small low stool, is brought into the room and 
set upon the floor; he then descends from the 
sofa, crosses his legs under him, sits down on 
the carpet or mat, and so despatches his meal, 
after which, stool, tray, and every thing con- 
nected with them, are removed. At night 
he does not retire, as we do, to a separate 
bed-chamber, nor does he even make use of 
any thing exclusively a bed; his servants 
or slaves shake up the cushions, lay down a 
coverlet or a pelisse or two, and the sofa be- 
comes his bed. These sofas, we must men- 
tion, are frequently covered with fine woollen 
cloth, and tastefully fringed. The favourite 
colour for this cloth is blue: carpeting is 
sometimes substituted for cloth. Above the 
sofa, and within reach of a person sitting 
cross-legged upon it, there is here and there 
a little shelf to hold such things as may be 
most frequently needed. A great Turk, how- 
ever, rarely gives himself the trouble of rais- 
ing his arm, but when he wants any thing he 
summons a slave, not by ringing a bell, but 
by clapping the palms of his hands together. 
To enjoy the advantages of air and shade, all 
the windows, which reach from the roof nearly 
to the level of the sofa, are furnished with 
broad wooden blinds, painted green, and 
which can be wholly or partially closed. The 
curtains to the windows, when they have any, 
(which is not often the case,) are of very 
common printed cotton. The apartments are 
almost invariably well ventilated, and in thia 
respect, the architects of more than one 
Christian country might advantageously study 
the plans of Mohammedan houses. In Con- 
stantinople, where the cold is frequently 
severe during two or three of the winter 
months, the windows of the good houses are 
furnished with glass of rather a common 
quality, and chiefly procured from Trieste ; 
but in many parts of Asia Minor and Egypt, 
where, from the uniform mildness of the cli- 
mate, such a protection is not required, a pane 
of glass is rarely seen. At the great town of 
Magnesia, at the foot of Mount Sipylus, the 
Turks once carried on a good manufacture of 
stained glass, with which they ornamented 
their houses and kiosks, but they have long 
lost this, like so many other branches of in- 
dustry and art in which they, at one time, 
undeniably excelled. 


The ceilings of the rooms, which we have 
mentioned as among the most ornamental 
portions of the Mussulman apartment, are 
frequently exceedingly beautiful. Indeed, in 
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many houses, it seems as if all art and orna- Soul. 


ment were reserved to be lavished on the 
ceiling. It is formed of curiously tessellated 
wood-work, at times representing a mosaic in 
wood, dotted here and there with golden 
stars ; at times painted in the arabesque style 
with green, blue, and gold, and in the most 
varied and complicated designs; and at other 
times painted in stripes of white, red, yellow, 
blue, and green, and ornamented with bou- 
quets of flowers. We have mentioned only 
a few of the varieties. An English traveller 
who was detained by circumstances at Aleppo, 
occupied himself for several weeks in making 
a drawing of the ceiling of a fine room he oc- 
cupied, and even after so much time, so ela- 
borate were the ornaments, and so beautiful 
the colours and the gilding, that he left the 
work incomplete, and in despair of rivalling 
the hues of the original. The most beautiful 
and rich of the colours they employ has pre- 
cisely the tint of the lapis-lazuli—Penny 
Magazine. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN THE RESOLVED SOUL AND| __ 


CREATED PLEASURE. 


Courage, my soul, nuw learn to wield 
The weight of thine immortal shield. 
Close on thy head thy helmet bright ; 
Balance thy sword against the fight. 
See where an army, strong as fair, 
With silken banners spread the air. 
Now, if thou be’st that thing divine, 
In this day’s combat let it shine ; 
And show that nature wants an art 
To conquer one resolved heart. 
Welcome the creation’s guest, 

Lord of earth, and heaven’s heir ; 
Lay aside that warlike erest, 

And of nature’s banquet share: 
Where the souls of fruits and flowers 
Stand prepared to heighten yours. 

I sup above, and cannot stay, 

To bait so long upon the way. 


Pleasure. 


Soul. 


Pleasure. On these downy pillows lie, 
Whose soft plumes will thither fly : 
On these roses, strewed so plain, 


Lest one leaf thy side should strain. 


My gentle rest is on a thought, 
Conscious of doing what I ought. 

If thou be’st with perfumes pleased, 
Such as oft the gods appeased, 
Thou in fragrant clouds shalt show, 
Like another god below. 

A soul that knows not to presume, 
Is heaven’s, and its own, perfume. 
Every thing does seem to vie 
Which should first attract thine eye ; 
But, since none deserves that grace, 
In this crystal view thy face. 


When the Creator’s skill is prized, 
The rest is all but earth disguised. 


Hark how music then prepares 
For thy stay, these charming airs : 
Which the posting winds recall, 
And suspend the river’s fall. 


Had I but any time to lose, 
On this I would it all dispose. 
Cease tempter. None can chain a mind 
Whoin this sweet cordage cannot bind. 
Chorus. Earth cannot show so brave a sight, 
As when a single soul does fence 
The battery hye | sense ; 
And heaven views it with delight. 
Then persevere ; for still new changes sound; 
And if thou overcom'st, thou shalt be crowned. 
Pleasure. All that’s costly, fair, and sweet, 
Which secatteringly doth shine, 
Shall within one beauty meet, 
And she be only thine. 


Soul. 


Pleasure. 


Soul. 


Pleasure. 


Ee of sight such heavens be, 
What heavens are those we cannot sec ? 
Pleasure. Wheresoe'er thy foot shall go, 
The minted gold shall lie ; 
Till thou purchase all below, 
And want new worlds to buy. 
Wer't not for price, who'd value gold ? 
And that’s worth nought that ean be sold? 
Pleasure. Wilt thou all the glory have 
That war or peace commend ? 
Half the wor!d shall be thy slave, 
The other half thy friend. 
What friends, if to myself untrue ? 
What slaves, unless I captive you? 
Pleasure. Thou shalt know each hidden cause ; 
And see the future time : 
Try what depth the centre draws; 
And then to heaven climb. 
None thither mounts by the degree 
Of knowledge, but humility. 
Chorus. Triumph, triumph, victorious soul ! 
The world has not one pleasure more : 
The rest does lie beyond the pole, 
And is thine everlasting store. 
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Soul. 


Soul, 


Soul. 


It was our intention last week, and for the 
information of remote subscribers it may be yet 
proper to mention, that in the Pocahontas, 
which arrived in this port on the 2ist ult., 
from Liverpool, came passenger our friend, 
Stephen Grellet, of Burlington, N. J., after an 
absence of more than three years, in which 
time he has visited, under impressions of reli- 
gious duty, parts of England, Scotland, Ireland, 
France, Spain, and Germany. He appears to 
be in good health. 

It has been suggested to us by a friend, that 
our remarks relative to the late riots in New 
York were liable to a construction implicating 
the Colonisation Society as the cause of those 
disturbances. This would be contrary to our 
intention, and so far as our personal knowledge 
of its members extends, such an imputation 
would be doing them great injustice. 

A stated meeting of the Male Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting Will be held 
in the Committee room, Mulberry street, on 
the evening of second day, the 4th of eighth 
month. Joun Carter, Secretary. 

Those who may wish to have complete sets 
of * Tue Frienp,” can be supplied by making 
early application to the agent, as there are a 
few sets remaining. Single volumes, after the 
second, can also be furnished, as well as most 
of the numbers of the several volumes, except 
of the first, separately. 


G. W. Taytor, Agent. 

An intelligent boy of industrious habits is 
wanted at the office of “ Ie Friend.” Le 
will have an opportunity of improving himself 
in writing, and may have considerable leisure 
for reading and study. ‘The business of the 
office affords a healthful proportion of exer- 
cise. A small compensation will be given to 
one well qualified for the station; as well as 
eccasional instruction in such branches as he 
may wish to study, in time of leisure. 





